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Executive summary 


In many low- and middle-income countries, teacher absenteeism is an important barrier to achieving learning 
outcomes, with teacher school absence rates often ranging from 3 to 27 per cent (Guerrero, et al., 2012). In 
The Gambia, existing evidence suggests that teacher absenteeism has been consistently challenging as the 
country continues to respond to rapid expansions in primary school enrolment. This rapid enrolment has put 
substantial pressure on the education system's ability to recruit, train and retain teachers. It is estimated that 
up to 10 per cent of teaching time is lost due to teacher absenteeism.' This takes further time away from 
the already limited 734 hours of teaching time (compared with international standards of 880 hours) that The 
Gambia dedicates to teaching. In addition, evaluation by the Whole School Development and School Grant 
Programme found that teacher absenteeism varied across different regions, ranging from 12 per cent to 30 per 
cent, highlighting that similar to other countries in the West and Central African Region absenteeism is also 
a barrier to achieving required learning outcomes in The Gambia (Ministry of Basic and Secondary Education, 
2009). 


Before the COVID-19 outbreak, monitoring teachers’ instruction time and reducing teacher absenteeism were 
considered effective measures to promote learning attainment (World Bank, 2020). The education system in 
The Gambia had started to show improvements before the pandemic; however, the challenges this major 
sanitary and economic crisis has imposed on children’s learning makes teacher attendance even more relevant 
today. The Time to Teach study seeks to support the Ministry of Basic and Secondary Education (MoBSE) in 
its efforts to strengthen the role of teachers in schools to increase their time on task. Its primary objective 
is to identify factors affecting the various dimensions of primary school teacher attendance and to use 
this evidence to inform the design and implementation of teacher policies. Specifically, the study looks at 
four distinct dimensions of teacher attendance: (1) being in school; (2) being punctual (i.e., not arriving late/ 
leaving early); (3) being in the classroom (while in school); and (4) spending sufficient time on task (while in 
the classroom). It also identifies factors associated with teacher absenteeism at five different levels of the 
education system: national, subnational, community, school, and teacher. 


Time to Teach is a mixed methods project employing qualitative and quantitative research tools. The study 
draws from national, system-wide, qualitative data collections and school observations, and a quantitative 
survey with 60 teachers working in 20 purposely selected primary schools. Data was collected in 2019, before 
the start of COVID-19. However, the findings of this report have relevant implications for current recovery 
measures and post-pandemic efforts towards improving The Gambia’s education system. 


1 This does not include additional closures due to holidays, unplanned school closures, or additional forms of absence, including coming 
late, being absent from the classroom, or limited time on task. 
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Key findings 


How frequently are teachers absent? 


Fourteen per cent of teachers report absence from school at least once a week, with a higher rate of 
occurrence in rural schools (19 per cent) than in urban schools (11 per cent).? 


Similar trends are evident for late arrival/early departure from school. More teachers in rural schools 
(12 per cent) report arriving late/leaving early from school once a week than teachers in urban schools 
(7 per cent). 


Ten per cent of teachers report weekly classroom absence while in school, with higher occurrences in 
urban schools (13 per cent) than in rural schools (8 per cent). 


Ten per cent of teachers report limited time on task at least once a week, with higher occurrences in 
rural schools (14 per cent) than in urban schools (6 per cent). 


Gender variations are not statistically significant except in school absence, as 24 per cent of female 
teachers reported weekly absence, compared with 6 per cent of male teachers.° 


What are the main factors associated with teacher absenteeism? 


10 


National-level determinants of teacher absenteeism include challenges in receiving pay and other 
benefits (due to delays, errors in payslips, or access to banks during non-teaching times), causing school 
and classroom absence as well as late arrivals. Training opportunities are needed, but these are mostly 
scheduled during school hours, affecting school and classroom attendance. Finally, teachers struggle 
to implement national directives because they are deployed late and lack language skills, affecting their 
time on task. 


Regional and sector-level factors such as inconsistent feedback and/or inadequate monitoring of schools 
and teachers, especially at rural schools, result in school absence and late arrivals. Head teachers and 
school inspectors also point to inadequate training and limited sanctioning authority of cluster monitors 
as additional barriers to effective school inspections. 


At the community level, lack of transport is a challenge for some teachers, especially those who live 
further away, causing them to be late or absent from school. Heavy rains also affect teacher presence 
in the school and classroom, their punctuality, and their time on task. Moreover, poverty and lack of 
parental engagement make it difficult for teachers to remain on task as they often need to repeat 
lessons. 


At the school level, teachers are engaged significantly in non-teaching tasks (administrative support to 
the school, attending to school visitors, unplanned meetings with the head teacher), causing them to 
be absent from the classroom. Similarly, head teachers do not appear to provide adequate monitoring 
of teacher attendance, resulting in higher instances of classroom absence and limited time on task. 
Findings also indicate the need for improving classroom infrastructure and providing teachers with 
adequate teaching and learning materials, both of which affect teachers’ time on task and presence in 
the classroom. 


Teacher health, family, and social responsibilities also affect school attendance and timely arrivals 
or departures, especially for female teachers. In addition, teachers appear to struggle with using 
their instructional time effectively due to limited subject knowledge and lack of time and classroom 
management training. 


The rural/urban difference in school absence is not statistically significant. The research team recognizes the small size of the Time to 
Teach survey sample. For this reason, all findings reported here have been thoroughly triangulated through qualitative interviews and 
focus group discussions with key education stakeholders. 


The female/male difference in school absence is statistically significant (p<0.10). 
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What are the potential recommendations for policy? 


Findings point to salary, teachers’ health and transportation, monitoring, and teacher engagement in non- 
teaching activities as key reasons hindering teachers’ time on task. In response, MOBSE should consider the 
following measures: 


= Strengthen mechanisms for dispersing teachers’ salary and non-salary benefits: This entails 
supporting The Gambia Teachers’ Union Cooperative Credit Union and coordinating with the Ministry of 
Finance and Economic Affairs to ensure that teachers can collect their pay during non-teaching hours. 
Closer collaboration with regional educational directors (RED) and the payroll department can also help 
avoid errors and delays in payments. 


= Improve teachers’ access to health facilities and transportation: Teachers should be included in 
school-based healthcare programmes similar to those provided to pupils. Health measures are especially 
relevant in the context of the COVID-19 pandemic, considering the increased vulnerability of teachers 
as schools re-open. Transportation should be made more accessible and affordable. However, such 
measures may require closer cross-sectoral cooperation and collaboration between MoBSE and the 
Ministry of Health and Social Work. 


a Strengthen collaboration between head teachers and cluster monitors: This will help to provide 
in-service training opportunities that meet school needs and do not conflict with teachers’ instruction 
time. Since this may require additional resources in the long-term, the MoBSE’s Directorate of Planning 
could consider expanding its current multi-grade and multi-subject training, thus increasing teaching 
versatility in the short-term, especially at schools with limited staff. The MoBSE should also consider 
developing a national policy that prioritizes teaching time so that local training initiatives are offered 
during non-teaching hours and in a standardized manner. Promoting the inclusion of online training 
initiatives in which teachers can participate remotely according to their teaching schedules is another 
viable alternative. Recent investments in distance learning during the COVID-19 pandemic represent an 
opportunity that should not be missed. 


= Ensure teachers are not engaged in non-teaching tasks during scheduled lessons: |t is important 
to clarify roles and expectations of all educational staff in the proposed Teacher Education Policy 
Framework to standardize expectations and avoid overlap or confusion. The MoBSE may also need to 
expand the monitoring authority of school managers and inspectors so that teacher attendance standards 
can be implemented effectively at the school level. If future school closures are necessitated due to 
COVID-19, learning continuity needs to be ensured. Gathering evidence about teacher—student remote 
interactions directly from parents and/or students (via telephone or video calls) could help encourage 
teachers to remain on task. 
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Section 1: Introduction 


1.1. Context 


Teacher absenteeism wastes valuable financial resources, short-changes young pupils and is one of the most 
cumbersome obstacles on the path towards universal learning in developing countries. Studies from across 
the developing world have found national averages of teacher absenteeism ranging from 3 to 27 per cent 
(Banerjee, et al., 2012; Bennell and Akyeampong, 2007; Chaudhury, et al., 2006; Alcazar, et al., 2006). These 
national averages conceal even higher rates of absenteeism within countries and large variations in educational 
opportunities and outcomes, since educators tend to be more frequently absent in poorer and more remote 
communities and schools (Glewwe, Ilias and Kremer, 2010; Das, et al., 2007; Reimers, 1993). 


Teacher absenteeism is particularly prevalent in sub-Saharan Africa. The Service Delivery Indicators study by 
The World Bank found that between 15 and 45 per cent of all primary school teachers in seven sub-Saharan 
African countries* were absent from school, and between 23 and 57 per cent were absent from class, on any 
given day (Bold, et al., 2017). The same study estimated that on average, the loss of teaching hours due to 
teacher absenteeism corresponded to a waste of approximately 46 cents for every dollar invested in education, 
equivalent to an annual wastage of between 1 and 3 per cent of GDP (Filmer, D, 2015). Afrobarometer data® 
drawn from 36 African countries also shows that teacher absenteeism contributes to unequal education 
outcomes, confirming a strong association between high levels of teacher absenteeism and the presence of 
marginalized and vulnerable groups. 


In The Gambia, teacher attendance is a vital issue facing the education sector, despite recent gains in primary 
education that include higher completion rates in the West and Central African Region (VWVCAR) and the allocation 
of more funds for education than the ECOWAS subregional average (see Annex 7).° While no recent studies 
capture teacher practices around attendance in the country, previous research suggests that this phenomenon 
is present across all regions (The Republic of The Gambia, 2006 and 2008). Before the outbreak of COVID-19, 
it was estimated that up to 10 per cent of teaching time was lost due to teacher absenteeism,’ and that 
attendance varied across regions, from 12 per cent to 30 per cent (Republic of The Gambia, 2008). Moreover, 
according to the 2011 Country Status Report for The Gambia, 32 per cent of the teachers reported missing 
at least one day of class during the previous week (Blimpo, Evans and Lahire, 2015). These trends suggest 
that further time is taken from the already limited 734 hours of teaching time (20 per cent lower than the 
internationally recommended standard of 880 hours) that The Gambia dedicates to teaching (World Bank, 2011). 


COVID-19 has imposed acute challenges for the education system in The Gambia. Schools were closed 
for nearly half of the 2019-2020 academic year to prevent the risk of contracting and transmitting the virus 
among students and staff. An alternative education response was implemented by the MoBSE using radio 
and television as mediums for learning, as well as social media to facilitate the interaction between teachers, 
students and parents (Ministry of Basic and Secondary Education, 2020). The pandemic has shown the lack 
of preparedness of the education system to effectively implement its remote learning strategy and to support 
educators (Dreseen, et al., 2020). Primary school teachers in The Gambia have received limited training in 
delivering education using distance learning platforms (UNESCO/UNICEF/World Bank, 2020). Also, connectivity 
and hardware challenges have prevented effective monitoring of teachers’ time on task. 


Box 1 summarizes studies exploring the magnitude of and factors driving teacher absenteeism in The Gambia. 
Findings suggest that while teacher absenteeism Is recognized as a major impediment to achieving positive 
learning outcomes, the focus is mainly on school absence. Additional forms of absenteeism that limit teachers’ 
time on task, such as late arrival or early departure from schools, absence from the classroom while being at 
school, and shortening instructional time while in the classroom, are not carefully considered in the literature. 


Kenya, Mozambique, Nigeria, Senegal, Tanzania, Togo, Uganda. 


www.afrobarometer.org/ 


See Annex 7 for a detailed overview of primary education trends, structure, and governance in The Gambia. 


N OO On Ff 


This does not include additional closures due to holidays, unplanned school closures, or additional forms of absence, including coming 
late, being absent from the classroom or limited time on task. 
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The Time to Teach study focuses explicitly on these variations and recognizes determinants of teacher absence 
as located and interconnected across the education system. 


The principal objective of the Time to Teach study is to generate and collate empirical evidence on the various 
types and determinants of primary school teacher absenteeism in The Gambia and to provide potential 
recommendations for improving teacher attendance rates. 


More specifically, the study aims to: 


Understand the various forms of primary school teacher absenteeism and assess their prevalence in 
different regions, types of schools (e.g., public/private), and settings (e.g., rural/urban); 


Explore absenteeism from a systems perspective and identify factors at different levels of the education 
system that affect teacher attendance; 


Identify promising practices and provide actionable policy recommendations on increasing teachers’ 
time on task as a means of improving learners’ academic performance. 


The Time to Teach study moves beyond the conventional definition of teacher attendance — that of being 
present at school — to include other more subtle forms of teacher attendance such as being punctual, being 
in the classroom (while in school), and teaching when in the classroom (see Annex 2). While there are many 
valid reasons for a teacher to be absent, the study does not distinguish between authorized and unauthorized 
absence as its goal is to capture the total loss of time on task (during the school year), irrespective of the 
validity of teacher absence. 
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In addition, the study takes a systems approach toward explaining teacher absenteeism and therefore examines 
the relevance of factors at all levels of the education system, including the national, subnational, community, 
school, and teacher levels (see Annex 2). 


As a mixed methods study, Time to Teach employed qualitative and quantitative research tools. In total, 20 
primary schools in The Gambia were purposively selected based on the following three criteria: geography 
(region and district), setting (rural and urban), and governance (government, non-government and grant-aided) 
(see Table 1).8 


Table 1: School type and number of participants 


: Head Community | Student focus Regional Cluster 
Region and school type Teachers : : 
teachers leaders groups directors key i xe) gy 


Region 1: Banjul and KMC 


Urban/private 2 6 2 2x 14 

Urban/grant-aided 1 3 1 1x7 

Urban/public 1 3 1 1x7 ? 4 
Region 2: Brikama 

Urban/grant-aided 1 3 1 1x7 

Rural/public 1 3 1 1x7 

Rural/private 1 3 1 1x7 1 0 
Urban/private 1 3 1 1x7 

Region 3: Kerewan 

Rural/public 2 6 2 2x 14 

Urban/public 1 3 1 1x7 1 1 
Region 4: Mansa Konko 

Rural/public 2 6 2 2x 14 

Urban/public 1 3 1 1x7 1 1 
Region 5: Janjabureh 

Rural/public 2 6 2 2x 14 

Urban/public 1 3 1 1x7 1 2 
Region 6: Basse 

Rural/public 2 6 2 2x14 

Urban/private 1x7 


Participant total A 


Qualitative data was collected through approximately 200 semi-structured interviews with key education 
stakeholders (Ministry of Education officials, subnational education officers, community representatives, 
head teachers, and teachers); 20 focus group discussions with approximately 140 students; and 20 structured 
school observations (see Table 2).° Student respondents were selected on the basis of their age and gender, 
and interviewed teachers on the basis of their age, gender, years of experience, and education. 


Quantitative data were collected through a census approach, whereby all teachers present at selected schools 
during field visits were required to complete a close-ended survey. Self-reported data were received from 
60 teachers. These data were drawn from schools selected for qualitative data collection and are therefore a 
snapshot of the 20 schools selected across the region rather than representative of the situation across all 
schools in The Gambia. 


8 These schools were selected from a pool of 737 lower basic and basic cycle schools in the country using random sampling techniques. 


9 A structured observation tool was used to record enumerators’ observations on teacher absence, teacher student interactions, and 
teacher working relations during visits to selected schools. 
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In total, 260 individuals participated in the study. '° 


Table 2: Number of study participants in The Gambia 


aX-t eXeyare(-Vajmu at oX-Me-lalemer-le- Mee) |(-(eid(olemant-iaiveye| Number of respondents 


Head teachers (in-depth interviews — IDIs) 20 
Teachers (IDIs and pen-and-paper survey) 60 
Pupils (FGDs) 140 
Community representatives (IDIs) 20 
Regional education directors (IDIs) 6 
Cluster monitors (IDIs) 9 
National-level education leaders (IDIs) 5 
Structured school observations11 20 


Data collection, storage, and management were in line with international best practices and the UNICEF 
Procedure on Ethical Standards in Research, Evaluation and Data Collection and Analysis (see Box 2). 


Thematic content analysis was employed to code and analyse approximately 3,000 pages of transcribed 
interviews and focus group discussions. The Stata software package was used for the descriptive analysis of 
survey data. 


Box 2. A brief note on research ethics 


The UNICEF Office of Research-Innocenti applied for ethical clearance for the TTT study to the 
aKey=1 idem \V-Xole- Wm Mr] OM Om l\Y/1 i) er-V ale Mi comdal- WM lalcveiaund(oyar-) im at-\VA(-\ Wau =iey-] ce Moya dal-MO)ai(er-Molal mlOlaat-laMatcii-t-1cen 
ea coy cloud (ol alow faim dal- Ml Omran DI-) of-ladaat-)alareyam m(<Y-1idamr-)aleMl m (Ol pat-1ameel-) adler-t-yum oleyaa lm Celer-icclo Mi faMmA\clojalialeicelay 
D.C. Ethical clearance was granted in July 2018. 


Study implementation was preceded by extensive consultation with MoBSE and key education 
stakeholders on research tool design, sampling, and instrument administration. Tools were also 
shared with the Educational Research Network for West and Central Africa (ERNWACA) for review 
FValoMmi\-xo) of-(e.ar-lalemucla-Macvilal-lem-lerecolaeliale| NVA 


All contracted partners were extensively trained in research ethics and abided by the UNICEF 
aceXer-1ol0]a- Mo) am =id al ler-] mo) e-1avot-]cel-m [al at-t-i-t-1 cen Pm =aV-] (6f-14(o) ame Jalen DY-1e- lm Oxo) |(-Leud(o)am- Tale Avat-INAtIce 


10 Like all studies relying on self-reported data, Time to Teach is not free of methodological limitations. Response bias may have been a 
challenge as absenteeism is generally a taboo subject. Therefore, it is unclear how truthfully teachers responded to questions around 
the nature and frequency of their absence, even though the principles of anonymity and confidentiality were highlighted during data 
collection. Selection bias may also have been an issue, as the teacher survey was administered only to teachers present at school 
on the day of the school visit. This means that some of the frequently absent teachers may not have been surveyed. To pre-empt 
this problem, all school visits were announced, and teachers were informed about them well in advance. Finally, the research team 
recognizes the small size of the Time to Teach survey sample. For this reason, all findings reported have been thoroughly triangulated 
through qualitative interviews and focus group discussions with key education stakeholders in all countries. 


11 Field observations were used by the research for understanding school context, and not included as part of the total number of 
interviewees. 
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Section 2: Key findings 


This section presents the findings of the Time to Teach study in The Gambia, starting with a snapshot of the 
reported frequency of the four dimensions of teacher absence overall and by key differences between location, 
school type, and gender. It is followed by more in-depth discussion of the factors found to be associated with 
these absence levels, combining the survey information and qualitative data collected from interviews and 
focus group discussions. 


How frequently are teachers absent? A snapshot of the survey data on 
teacher absenteeism 


Findings from the survey data reveal teacher attendance is a challenge across the selected schools with 14 
per cent of teachers reporting absence from school at least once a week. This was closely followed by late 
arrival or early departure from school (experienced regularly by 11 per cent of teachers), absence from class 
(experienced regularly by 10 per cent of teachers) and reduced time on task (experienced regularly by 10 per 
cent of teachers) (see Figure 7). 


There are, however, differences between rural and urban areas in reported absence between teachers in 
different locations, as 19 per cent of rural and 11 per cent of urban teachers describe school absenteeism as 
a challenge (see Figure 2). 


Similar trends are evident in late arrival and early departure from school: 12 per cent of rural and 7 per cent of 
urban teachers report late arrival or early departure occurring at least once a week at their school (see Figure 2). 


The percentage of teachers present in the school but absent from the classroom also varies across rural and 
urban regions, with higher instances of this type of absence per week reported among urban teachers (13 per 
cent) than in rural teachers (8 per cent) (see Figure 2). 


Rural/urban differences are also evident in teachers’ time on task while in the classroom, with 14 per cent of 
teachers from rural schools reporting reduced teaching time at least once a week, compared with 6 per cent 
of teachers from urban schools (see Figure 2). 


Finally, gender variations are not statistically significant, except in school absence: 24 per cent of female 
teachers report weekly absence, compared with 6 per cent of male teachers (see Figure 3).' 


Regarding absence from school, the reason most frequently given by surveyed teachers is health, closely 
followed by family obligations and official school business such as in-service training and administrative tasks 
(see Figure 4). School absence due to health and family reasons is higher among teachers in urban schools, 
while absence caused by official school business occurs at a similar rate in urban and rural schools. Difficulties 
in receiving salary is the fourth most frequently raised reason for absence, according to one in four teachers 
in rural schools. For their lack of punctuality, surveyed teachers’ most frequent reasons were health, family 
obligations, and receiving salary (see Figure 5). Health affects more teachers in urban contexts, and receiving 
salary affects them twice as much in rural contexts. In addition, transport is the fourth most frequently raised 
reason; however, It is exclusively reported by teachers in urban schools (82 per cent). 


Regarding absence from the classroom, performing administrative tasks is the reason most frequently raised 
by surveyed teachers, next were health and official school business (see Figure 6). The occurrence of teacher 
absence due to administrative tasks and official school business is similar in urban and rural schools; however, 
absence due to health affects urban teachers twice as much (57 per cent) as rural teachers (26 per cent). 
The fourth most frequently nominated reason for classroom absence is related to weather and has a higher 
occurrence rate among rural teachers (15 per cent) than among urban teachers (3 per cent). 


12 The female/male difference in school absence is statistically significant (p<0.10). The research team recognizes the small size of 
the Time to Teach survey sample. For this reason, all significant effects should be interpreted with caution and triangulated through 
qualitative data. 
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Finally, the reasons most frequently cited by surveyed teachers behind reduced time on task is misbehaving 
students, next were health and having too many classroom preparation tasks (see Figure 7). Health and 
misbehaving students are reasons primarily reported by teachers in urban schools (38 per cent and 42 per cent 
respectively), while having too many classroom preparation tasks is a factor reducing instruction time mainly 
for teachers in rural schools (38 per cent). 


Figure 1: Proportion (%) of teachers who reported being absent frequently 
(at least once a week), by type of absence 
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Figure 2: Proportion (%) of teachers who reported being absent frequently 
(at least once a week), by type of absence and school location 
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Figure 3: Proportion (%) of teachers who reported being absent frequently 
(at least once a week), by type of absence and teacher gender 
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Figure 4: Primary reasons for school absence, by school location 
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Figure 5: Primary reasons for arriving late to school or for departing early, 
by school location 
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Figure 6: Primary reasons for classroom absence, by school location 
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Figure 7: Primary reasons for reduced time on task, by school location 
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Though the sample size is small (60 participants), findings from the Time to Teach teacher survey suggest that 
teacher attendance is a challenge across The Gambia. Findings from the qualitative data are examined below 
to further elaborate on the key factors hindering teacher attendance in the country. 
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2.1. National factors associated with teacher attendance 


2.1.1. Provision of salaries and benefits 


Public school teachers across the 20 selected schools 
face regular challenges in receiving pay and other 
benefits they are entitled to, both in urban and rural 
areas, but predominantly in rural areas. This challenge 
results in frequent absence from school, the 
classroom, or in their late arrival and early departure. 
Often, the process of receiving salary includes a visit 
to the bank, which is not easily accessible due to 
timing and distance from the teacher’s home and 


“| know that most of the teachers are 
roLUlaveia0r-) Pr late Ma at-\are(oMmoMn (old .at-l-mac\el0l|a-10 Ke) 
them. There are some, however, who will run 
to Banjul for salaries. They may have salary 

r=} ff oksmy oLUimnd at=\Vannal(e] al maroyml ol-M oy-]romr-leleliateyar-)| 
payments that they are owed for double shift 
or hardship allowances. Sometimes they also 
fofom Kom =f- 1a) [el mmom exe) | (-\erm val>)/al ol-\\ Au 


school, therefore requiring additional travel time 
during school hours. Some respondents point out 
that finding an open bank is often difficult, leaving 
teachers with few options but to collect their pay 
during teaching time. 


— Cluster monitor 


Cluster monitors and regional education directors 
(REDs) point to The Gambia Teachers Union 
Cooperative Credit Union (GTUCCU) as a positive 
measure taken by the MoBSE to disperse salaries at 
the school level. However, these provisions appear to 
be inaccessible to many of the teachers interviewed. 
Instead, most teachers find it necessary to miss 
school, especially at the end of the month when 
salaries are due. Also, there are delays in receiving 
payment due to errors in the payslips (i.e., the 
exclusion of hardship allowances, typing errors, or the 
removal of an eligible teacher's name from the payroll), which necessitates teachers to take leave of absence 
from school to resolve the issue at a regional education office. 


“Teacher absence is not a problem at this 
school, except at the end of the month when 
salaries are due. That's when the pay master 
will tell teachers that they do not have a 
vehicle, so teachers must go to the banks 
Coll a=Yeqd hyn KoMmere) | (-Le1mmd al=) 1am oY- NVA 


al K=x-\e1 a>) eum dU] =] i O10] ©) | kem=xe1 aYoro) bm \\/E-]alcr- Im Ce) al ce) 
region 


Along with absence from school, teachers also miss scheduled classes to follow up with the administration 
about delays or errors. Sometimes teachers miss their scheduled classes in protest, disclosing that the 
stress of not having their pay on time affects their focus and ability to provide meaningful time on 
task to learners. A teacher from an urban public school in Banjul and KMC explained: “When our salaries 
were delayed, the teachers decided to go on a sitting down strike. This left pupils alone in the classroom while 
teachers sat outside in protest.” Regional directors seem to be aware of such occurrences, as explained by 
a representative: “Some teachers will be in the classroom physically, but they do not teach because he or 
she might have been teaching for months without payment, their double-shift or hardship allowance.” Survey 
data supports teachers’ dissatisfaction with salary delays in rural and urban schools. Of the 60 teachers who 
completed the paper-based questionnaire, only 23 per cent across rural and urban schools ‘agreed’ or ‘strongly 
agreed’ that they were happy with their salaries. 


These findings support previous research in which teachers described their pay as not enough to meet their 
daily needs (VSO International, 2007) possibly a factor why teachers feel stress and worry. In the 2016-2030 
strategic plan, MoBSE has promised to allocate a 60 per cent increase in hardship allowance for teachers 
working in remote or rural areas; however, the plan does not indicate how the ministry will ensure accurate 
and timely dispersion. 


2.1.2 In-service teacher training 


The MoBSE recognizes the lack of in-service training opportunities as a hindrance to achieving learning 
outcomes in the classroom and has proposed a long-term solution of developing a teacher policy framework 
to support teachers in making the national curriculum system relevant to local contexts (The Republic of The 
Gambia, 2016). 
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However, throughout the 20 sampled schools, respondents 
pointed to national training programmes as a key determinant 
of teacher absence from schools, particularly at public schools, 
both in urban and rural regions. Often, these training sessions 
are held over several days and require travel to different 
regions. Schools sometimes send several teachers at the same 
time, resulting in the absence of multiple teachers in the 
same week. At one urban public school in Mansa Konko for 
instance, eight classes were found to be without teachers and 
no additional arrangements for lesson provision were evident. 


“Today | was in my class and | gave 
work to my pupils. But then | had to 
leave my pupils to attend to another 
classroom because their teacher 


was away for training.” 


—Teacher, rural public school, 
Janjabureh region 


When teachers leave for training, their classrooms are sometimes merged, causing overcrowding. In some 
instances, pupils are present but without a teacher, causing excessive noise and disruption to other classrooms. 
Due to a shortage of teachers, some head teachers find it necessary to leave their responsibilities and attend 
to pupils. The absence of head teachers from their designated responsibilities can make it difficult for schools 
to ensure teachers are on task. 


Respondents pointed to national language training as the main form of training teachers are required to 
attend, often for many days and during official school timings. Findings from interviews with head teachers 
and government officials suggest that educational leaders are aware of the obstacles this creates at the 
school level. A regional education director illustrated this point: “The national language training sessions are 
organized during Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. This affects most of our schools since we have over 164 
teachers who are required to attend, and therefore [they] cannot carry out their lessons, they cannot teach.” 


2.1.3 Language of instruction and posting requirements 


Teachers across the different regions are required to teach in English, beginning in Grade 4 and onwards. 
This requirement is described by teachers and pupils as difficult to implement, particularly in rural public 
schools. A teacher from such a school in Basse explained: “Sometimes, if | soeak continuously in English, this 
limits the learners’ understanding. It is only when | blend English with local languages, like Mandinka, that 
the learners understand.” Teachers worry that the need to explain in local languages limits their time on task. 


Others point out that when pupils do not 
understand the lesson, instances of pupil 
absence from school are higher. Teachers who 
cannot speak local languages are concerned as they 
realize this may hinder learning outcomes, a concern 
also shared by some pupils worried they might not 


“In my classroom, 40 per cent of the learners 
are Fula speakers, which | cannot speak. With 
the others, | try to use less English, especially 
those in Grade 2, and | also spend time 

elaborating so that they understand. | can say 


i aY-} mo} 0M oa ex-Y ni moy im daT-W O16] o)] (om) o\-r-] all f-]ave [fal e-P 
but these 40 per cent who only speak Fula, 
they are the pupils who are usually absent 
most frequently.” 


oul [=X-(e1a1-1 em aU Le-) O10] 0) Ifemcxe a Volo) Pm \V/E-Talst- i Coal ce) 


w/-N mi dam ol-te]falali ale me vmaaomse aeXe) INVA-y-] OAV 
hardly have 100 per cent of teachers in 
attendance. Some teachers do not show up in 
the first week because they have not finalized 
logistical arrangements with the Ministry, and 


they need to resolve these before they can 
start teaching.” 


Sou K=r-le allem Ola of-] am oll) eo) |(emsxe1a (ole) pulsy- lal [0] m-lare, 
KMC region 


be able to keep up with their lessons. 


Several respondents disclosed that often, at the 
beginning of term, teachers are administratively 
not prepared by the ministry to carry out their 
teaching responsibilities. Teachers transferred 
to a new region often require additional time to 
complete the paperwork qualifying them to settle 
in and prepare for teaching. Sometimes teachers’ 
names have not been forwarded to schools before 
the start of the school year, or they do not have 
proper housing facilities and thus need to work with 
local educational officials and community members 
to resolve these challenges. As a result, teachers 
posted to areas outside their own communities are 
regularly absent at the beginning of the term. 
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2.2. Subnational factors associated with teacher attendance 


2.2.1 Teacher monitoring 


Several respondents report that regular monitoring by cluster monitors and REDs contributes positively 
towards teacher punctuality at their schools. When cluster monitors check and follow-up on attendance 
sheets collected by head teachers, teachers appear to take extra measures to ensure they are punctual, to 
avoid having their name included in the attendance books. 


However, survey responses suggest that the frequency of teacher monitoring varies according to the type of 
school. In particular, the Time to Teach survey found 61 per cent of teachers in public schools believe school 
inspectors and academic advisors visit their school regularly, in contrast to 44 per cent of teachers in private 
schools (see Figure 9). 


Figure 9: Proportion (%) of teachers who agreed or strongly agreed with 
the statement, ‘school inspectors and academic advisors visit this school 
regularly’, by school type and location. 
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Some cluster monitors reward teachers who are regularly present, and this is described by head teachers as 
an additional incentive for teachers to be present at school and on time. Along with reviewing daily attendance 
sheets, cluster monitors also review teachers’ lesson plans, which teachers appreciate as they find their 
feedback important for enhancing their teaching practices. 


However, some school staff are concerned that subnational engagement is inconsistent or inadequate, 
especially in rural schools. Teachers and school managers at these schools feel they do not receive the 
support they require and are entitled to. Figure 8 shows the discrepancy between rural and urban monitoring 
by local government officials. Teachers in urban schools describe subnational engagement significantly higher in 
urban schools (70 per cent ‘agreed’ or ‘strongly agreed’ with the statement that their schools were frequently 
visited) than in rural schools (48 per cent ‘agreed’ or ‘strongly agreed’ with the same statement). 


Survey responses identified a lack of teacher monitoring in rural schools before the outbreak of the COVID-19 
pandemic. Due to school closure and the implementation of distance education initiatives, the perception of 
inconsistent support from cluster monitors or other government officials may have further increased. 


On the other hand, cluster monitors and regional education officers point to limited communication with 
head teachers as an obstacle in their ability to carry out effective monitoring. They describe head teachers as 
occasionally reluctant to discuss teacher absence, or to support school inspectors in carrying out sanctions 
against teachers who are regularly absent or late to school. 
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In the 2016-2030 National Education Strategy, school and community leaders will be prepared to lead the 
management of their schools as part of the government's national decentralization efforts. However, the role 
of cluster monitors is not clarified, even though they are the key government authority monitoring teacher 
attendance at the school level. This could potentially result in further confusion regarding the monitoring roles 
and responsibilities of educational managers. 


2.2.2 Lack of resources and capacity 


Results from this study reveal that for many cluster 


monitors, carrying out their responsibilities is often “Mobility is a major challenge for us. Some 

a challenge due to lack of resources, particularly of our officials use their own vehicles and 

in Regions 3 and 5. Notably, not having access to sometimes spend money from their own 
regular and stable transport limits how frequently pockets to repair the motorcycles given to us 
cluster monitors can visit schools and follow-up by the ministry. | don’t know about others, but 
on issues related to absenteeism. This hinders the if | have access to transportation, | will be in 
level of communication they have with schools in schools every day.’ 

their district and creates inconsistencies in the ~ Regional education director 


level of support they can provide to each school, 
resulting in neglect of schools located further from 
their offices. 


Adequate transport is further challenged by the weather as it is more difficult to visit schools during the rainy 
season than in the dry season. A national level respondent explained: “Some of the monitors have a motorcycle 
but they are not always functional. Communication is a problem, especially during the rainy seasons as roads 
are not accessible by a motorcycle, therefore making it difficult to reach schools. If they are not in the schools, 
anything can happen.” 


Regional Education Directorate officers also face 
these challenges and like cluster monitors, they too 
worry about implementing their duties without reliable 
transport. As some local education officials explained, 
lack of means of travel and insufficiency in the resources 
needed to carry out school inspections affect their 
motivation towards their responsibilities. The MoBSE 
has indicated it will allocate additional resources and 
support to regional education directors (The Republic of 
The Gambia, 2016), but it is not clear if this will include maa NE-Tafolat] cio lUlet-1nfolamoniilelel| 
enhancing the capacity of local education officials to 
carry out monitoring responsibilities, particularly in 
schools located in remote areas. 


“| believe that some of the challenges 
that we experience in relation to teacher 
attendance are a consequence of 
Trasienaiel(-1al mantedalicelalalepmuvalie am acs10) ks 
lice) ania (-{e, qe) mer-) of- [el] VAN al=\ Van alet-\omer=] of-(e7 107 


development so that they can effectively 
implement the ministry's policies in the 
schools.” 


Insufficient training of cluster monitors and regional education directors also hinders their effectiveness 
in sanctioning absenteeism and holding teachers accountable for inadequate teaching or poor attendance. 
Related to this, some cluster monitors do not feel comfortable observing and giving feedback to teachers who 
may have achieved higher education levels than theirs. Finally, findings suggest cluster monitors are burdened 
by their increasing workload as the number of schools assigned to them for oversight is described as 
continuously increasing, although resources remain limited. This results in not only fewer school visits but also 
makes it more difficult to monitor classroom absence or limited time on task. 


2.2.3 Lack of sanctioning authority 


InThe Gambia, educational management is highly centralized, with the MoBSE as the main authority in charge 
of overall management of the education system. Plans to move towards decentralization, with the increasing 
authority of local leaders in the management of schools, are under way (The Republic of The Gambia, 2016). 
Still, while regional education directorates have some authority over regional level operations and management, 
this does not seem to be the case with cluster monitors, who still depend on regional offices to carry out their 
responsibilities. 
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Across the 20 sampled schools, teachers and head teachers expressed concern with the limited authority 
of cluster monitors to sanction teachers who are regularly absent or late. They describe feeling frustrated 
when they present cluster monitors with challenges at their schools but are not provided with actionable 
solutions. Survey data confirm that most teachers strongly disagree, disagree, or are not sure if local education 
officials implement sanctioning measures at their schools. This perception is firmly held by teachers in both 
urban (77 per cent) and rural schools (85 per cent). 


Salary deduction is a common form of punishment for school absence. However, cluster monitors are not able 
to implement this process and must wait for the approval of regional officials, who often do not inform cluster 
monitors of when or if action is taken. Cluster monitors fear this weakens their credibility and authority in the 
eyes of teachers and head teachers they work with. Some believe is a reason why head teachers are reluctant 
to report teacher absence. 


2.3. Community factors associated with teacher attendance 


2.3.1. Infrastructure 


Across the 20 schools, respondents describe the lack of infrastructure in the community as an obstacle 
affecting teachers in a variety of ways, some which interfere with their attendance. Teachers in rural areas 
for instance, sometimes miss school due to the lack of health facilities, educational government offices, or 
markets that are open during non-teaching hours. 


Finding reliable transportation is also described as a regular challenge for teachers throughout the various 
regions, and across rural and urban schools, often causing teachers to arrive late, leave school early, or miss 
school for the entire day. Teachers who live further away from their schools are affected by these challenges — 
especially regarding absence from school — more frequently than those who live nearby. The MoBSE recognizes 
transportation as a challenge for pupils and has introduced various measures to support learners (The Republic 
of The Gambia, 2016); however, it does not seem to consider how these constraints might also affect teachers’ 
instructional time. 


Some community members and head teachers argue 


that it is mainly those teachers not provided housing “Most of the teachers are from different 


near the school who are frequently absent or late. 
Also, teachers posted outside their own communities 
are more frequently absent than those from within 
the communities where they teach. For the former, 
they are frequently absent from school on Mondays 
because they visit their homes on the weekends and 
find they cannot make it back on time to teach due to 
limited availability, or cost, of transport. 


Many teachers feel they have ‘no choice’ about 
visiting their families on weekends, despite finding it 
difficult to secure return transport to their deployed 


regions. So, when there are issues in their 
nKo)ank=syulL¢omaatelant-le[-Pmarslaaliaremexsla-lano)al(s\spmele 
death in the family, they have to travel. And 
because of how far they live from schools, 


they need at least 3-4 days. This affects their 
reX-) axe) gaat-lalex-m-lare meco)anle){-vdlalemaat- macro [Ul lave 
FVaavolUlayacwoyamt-t- (ei orem avele ecm ial owr- imo) (6) 
royce) oe) (=1n0 hi 


— Cluster monitor 


locations. This is a familiar challenge that education officials describe as difficult to address. The current 
strategic plan has proposed special incentive packages for deployed teachers and recognizes lack of housing 
as an important challenge, especially in Regions 3, 4, and 6 (The Republic of The Gambia, 2016). It is not clear, 
however, how teachers in the selected regions will be prioritized and whether a needs-based approach will be 
applied so that teachers who need the support most are targeted first. 


2.3.2 Climatic conditions 


Lack of rain is described by some community members as an ongoing dilemma, notably in Basse, Brikama, 
Janjabureh, and Mansa Konko. In these regions, many families find it hard to secure food, especially at the 
beginning of the rainy season. While in these regions lack of rain affects the social and economic well-being 
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of families (and consequently, their ability to provide financial and material support to schools and teachers), 
in others heavy rains create challenges that affect both teachers and learners and can contribute to school and 
classroom absence, late arrival, and limited instructional time use. Impaired roads make travel to school difficult, 
resulting in absence or lateness for teachers and pupils. Classrooms are often not conducive to learning as the 
overall infrastructure of the school is poor. For example, enumerators for the Time to Teach project observed 
that classrooms often lacked sufficient shelter during heavy rainfall due to leakages. According to interviewed 
teachers, this restricts instruction time and quality (see Section 2.4.3). Teacher attendance is also affected 
by the harvest season, often resulting in higher instances of absence at the beginning of the school term, 
especially in rural and public schools. 


2.3.3 Parental engagement 


Teachers regularly associate the challenges learners experience in the classroom with limited parental 
engagement. In particular, they argue that pupils sometimes fall behind in their lessons because they are 
not encouraged at home to complete their homework, and because they do not have additional time to follow 
up with the pupil, having to move on to the next lesson. Parents’ difficult financial circumstances affects 
their ability to make financial and material contributions to their child's school. While parents may not provide 
financial support, they are frequently engaged in providing non-monetary support (e.g., cleaning the school, 
rehabilitating school infrastructure, etc.). 


Time to Teach survey data confirms the perception of low parental engagement among primary school teachers. 
When asked if parents are actively engaged in school matters, only 50 per cent of surveyed teachers at urban 
schools and 52 per cent of surveyed teachers at rural schools agreed or strongly agreed. The ministry appears 
to be aware of this low engagement of the community and has shown its interest to increase community 
participation through Parent Teacher Associations (PTAs), School Management Committees (SMCs) and 
mothers’ clubs (The Republic of The Gambia, 2016). 


2.4. School factors associated with teacher attendance 


2.4.1. Workload 


Respondents across the different regions described 


regular engagement of teachers in non-teaching “The main cause of absence from school 
activities — often requested by the head teacher is due to the teacher's engagement in 

and, occasionally, by regional education officials administrative work. Some of the schools 

— as a significant factor affecting their classroom do not have watchmen or caretakers so the 
attendance and time on task. Some of these teachers volunteer to take on these roles, and 
recurring tasks include administrative support to this causes them to be absent for a day.” 


the school, attending to school visitors (parents, aaa =Y-YolColat-l eve lUter-ltkeyamelia-veicelg 
education officials), and unplanned meetings with 
the head teacher. When a teacher or head teacher is 
absent, teachers feel they have ‘no choice’ but to take on additional teaching or administrative responsibilities 
to ensure the smooth functioning of the school. Some teachers describe regular instances of interruption by 
parents or educational staff while they are teaching, causing them to stop their lessons momentarily. Others 
struggle with increased class sizes as this intensifies the effort they must put into their teaching to ensure 
learners are on task. As a teacher at a rural public school in the Mansa Konko region explained: “The main 
reason why teachers’ instructional time is reduced is because of the number of children in the classroom. 
Teachers have to assess pupils, both orally and in writing, and they have to mark their work, which requires 
additional time.” This is also corroborated by the Time to Teach survey data: teachers who have bigger classes 
are more likely to be absent from school and from the classroom. 


Some regional education officials worry that a shortage of school staff places further pressure on teachers 
to engage in non-teaching work, thus causing them to be absent from teaching. A regional education director 
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explained: “Shortages of teachers is a challenge that has been noted previously as well and [is] an ongoing 
dilemma in the country as demands for education continue to increase” (VSO International, 2007). 


It is also common for teachers to be interrupted during teaching due to the health or behaviour of 
learners in the classroom. Instances related to this are especially poignant in schools where the number 
of pupils per teacher is significantly higher than acceptable averages. Teachers feel compelled to stop their 
lessons to attend to learners and draw their attention to the lesson. Findings suggest that teachers struggle 
with managing pupils in the classroom (explored further in Section 2.5), causing them to limit their time on 
task. Pupils at an urban public school in Banjul and KMC illustrated: “Sometimes, while the teacher is explaining 
the lesson, pupils will be talking and this angers the teacher, so the teacher leaves the classroom in protest.” 


The 2016-2030 National Education Strategic Plan recognizes teachers as central to ensuring that learning 
outcomes are achieved in their schools. However, the plan does not indicate if existing processes, or new 
ones, will be (re)-enforced to prioritize teaching tasks over non-teaching activities. Even in the existing teacher 
training manual, teachers are reminded to take attendance seriously to provide learners with 880 hours of 
direct contact. However, it does not provide instruction on balancing these with non-teaching responsibilities, 
which this study shows is often mandated and authorized by school managers. The current strategic plan also 
does not indicate whether these obligations will be further clarified in the new Teacher’s Education Policy 
document that the ministry plans to develop for the overall oversight of teacher training and work. 


2.4.2 School leadership 


Head teachers play a crucial role in teacher punctuality. When head teachers provide regular monitoring 
and follow-up, teachers are more alert to attending class. As respondents pointed out, when head teachers 
are inconsistent in follow-up and observation, there are higher instances among teachers of school and 
classroom absence, late arrivals, or reduction in instructional time. 


Some interviewed teachers were concerned about the limited amount of monitoring head teachers carry 
out at their schools. However, findings from the paperbased survey paint a different picture, suggesting that 
most teachers consider their direct supervisors as effectively engaged in monitoring their attendance; most 
teachers at rural (85 per cent) and urban (87 per cent) schools agreed or strongly agreed with the statement 
that headteachers actively discouraged absenteeism. 


While teachers commonly view their school 
management as actively focused on redressing 
absenteeism, some local education officials believe 
head teachers need to do more to improve teacher 
attendance. They worry that school absence may be 
higher than what is reported by head teachers 
(see also Section 2.2.1). Others express that when 
head teachers are also absent regularly they 
may be reluctant to report teacher absenteeism as 
this may result in their own disciplining or affect 
relationships with their staff. 


“A teacher who is not reported by a head 
teacher for absence might also do the same 
for the head teacher. For instance, if a head 
teacher is regularly absent, the teacher will 
rae) ma) ole)amo) am val=)a0 Fi 


om 1 [UE=1(-1 mu pate) ayine) pau nt-xe] (eam 


School leaders, on the other hand, describe 
themselves as actively engaged in overseeing 


“| keep records of when teachers are absent 


teacher attendance. A head teacher from an urban 
public school in Janjabureh explained: “We have two 
books at this school, one for late coming and the other 
for absence. In the past, | would use a red pen, but 
now | use a separate book, so now when someone 
signs in that book, they know that they were late.” 
At the same school, teachers are apprehensive 
about signing the lateness book and make a point 


and when they are late. They are usually very 
surprised to see how often they have been 
late. | tell them, ‘be careful, | am monitoring 


mw 


you’. 


— Headteacher, urban public school, Banjul 
FV aloi im 


of arriving on time to avoid this. Even when monitoring takes place, it does not consider classroom absence or 
limited time on task. In the 2016-2030 strategic plan, MoBSE has indicated it will provide additional leadership 
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training to headteachers but does not clarify if monitoring teacher attendance, especially the various forms of 
absenteeism, will also be included. 


2.4.3. School resources 


Limited classroom infrastructure makes it difficult for teachers to use the space in a manner that supports 
their time on task. A teacher from a rural public school in Mansa Konko explained: “These classrooms were 
built during colonial times and now they are very old and not conducive to learning. Pupils find it difficult to read 
what's written on the blackboard, and the windows let in a lot of cold air, making it uncomfortable for teachers 
and pupils.” Some teachers also report a lack of teaching aids and struggle to remain on task as a result. 


Teachers also often depend on school meals, which 
“When head teachers travel with the keys to are not always available. This compels them to leave 
school resource cabinets, the teachers cannot the school grounds during school breaks and arrive 
FVerer--t- aay oxelae= 1a) ani ance) gant-14(e) nem Mal (mer-1am 0) (eles < late to class or miss their scheduled lessons. A 
the teacher’s ability because they are forced to teacher from a rural public school in Basse elaborated: 
KoXo) eucolmr-Vitcl@arclahyA-Mentcl\clat-] omaarcimdalc\vamenl(e)ays “Last year, teachers would arrive to school without 
not be familiar with. Maybe head teachers lock any food. So, sometimes they would leave to look for 
the resources while they are gone because relatives who could give them food. But this year, the 
they do not trust their staff” head teacher is providing meals, even with her own 
money, so attendance is improving.” 


moa a(sieplelar-lm=1olUler-ld(olamella=teiko) 


Survey findings show that across the 20 schools, 

teachers and learners lack essential teaching 
and learning materials and other resources, making it difficult for teachers to use their instructional time 
effectively. Learners who do not have the required texts and notebooks often cannot fulfil the requirements of 
their lessons and are not able to keep up with their peers. Sometimes schools have teaching resources, but 
the head teacher controls access to them. Education officials at the regional level are aware of this challenge 
and consider it to be a problem. 


2.5. Teacher factors associated with teacher attendance 


2.5.1 Health 


Even before the outbreak of COVID-19, health was reported as a major driver of teacher absenteeism. Data 
from the paperbased survey points to health-related challenges as the main cause of school absence and 
lack of punctuality, and an important determinant of classroom absenteeism and reduced time on task (see 
Figures 4-7). 


Survey data also suggests that teachers in urban areas are absent from school due to health at a higher rate 
(80 per cent) compared with teachers in rural schools (60 per cent). Moreover, teachers appear to be late more 
frequently in urban schools (61 per cent) than in rural schools (40 per cent) due to health reasons. This may be 
a consequence of a shortage of teachers in rural areas, as discussed in Section 2.1 and 2.4, placing additional 
pressure on teachers at rural schools to come to school, even when feeling ill. 


In addition, while health is a key factor in classroom absence among surveyed teachers, it affects urban 
teachers twice as much (57 per cent) as rural teachers (26 per cent), suggesting teachers at rural schools 
might be attending to pupils while they are ill. This may also explain why more teachers at urban schools (38 
per cent) than at rural schools (19 per cent) point to health as a factor in their limited instructional time use in 
the classroom. 
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Teachers sometimes stay home for several days, especially 


when healthcare facilities in the community are limited. A head “We have teachers who are 

teacher from an urban private school in Brikama elucidated: regularly absent because of poor 
“We do not have medical facilities here, so when someone health, and it's affecting their pupils. 
is not feeling well, there is no one to look after them, so they We sent their pupils to another 
must stay home to look after their health.” Sometimes teachers teacher, but when they completed 
arrive to school late or leave early to go home and rest, or to national examinations, we found 
seek medical treatment. Some teachers pointed out that when that they had performed very 

they are sick, they still choose to come to school but miss poorly. 

their scheduled classes because they do not feel well enough ma creToltcr-leal-emUlasy-lamolelo)i tense atte R 
to provide lessons to pupils. Others might be present in the Banjul and KMC region. 


classroom but are resting or they may provide a revised lesson 
plan that does not require them to speak or move around the 
classroom. 


2.5.2 Family and social responsibilities 


Teachers’ responsibilities towards their families and communities are a significant factor in frequent school 
and classroom absence, late arrivals or early departures, and insufficient instructional time use. In particular, 
teachers in rural public schools describe feeling obliged to attend social engagements such as funerals, naming 
ceremonies, or weddings in the community. Looking after family members also commonly results in late 
school arrival or early departure. 


Some respondents argue that female teachers are more frequently late to school because of additional 
responsibilities towards their families. Findings from the quantitative survey do not fully confirm this commonly 
held perception’? but do point to gender differences, notably in teachers’ job satisfaction. Male teachers are 
more satisfied with their work than their female counterparts (62 per cent vs 55 per cent). 


The Gambia National Education for All report (The Republic of The Gambia, 2014) noted that female teachers 
faced additional barriers in working conditions and gender may be a factor in school absence. These gender 
differences might be even greater today due to the COVID-19 pandemic, as women across the world have 
experienced increasing care responsibilities at home associated with the sanitary crisis and to the closure of 
childcare services and schools (UNICEF, 2021). 


Findings suggest that absence caused by personal or social needs is considered ‘inevitable’ and oftentimes 
school managers and inspectors do not hesitate in granting teachers permission to leave when requested. 
While some regional education officials seem to be aware and understanding of the impact of these factors 
on school absence and consider them as unintentional, cluster monitors and national-level respondents are 
less sympathetic and more sceptical of the legitimacy of such claims. Mainly, they insist that social events and 
personal leaves can be planned outside of teaching hours and therefore should not result in absenteeism. In 
addition, since schools and local government officials cannot always validate a teacher's claim, some education 
officers believe that teachers can take advantage of this process. A regional education director explained: “A 
teacher can easily pick up the phone and call the head teacher, telling them that they are not coming to school 
because of a death, or some other occasion in their lives. Teachers think all they have to do is simply convince 
the head teacher and that there will be no serious consequences. Even the regional directors do not act or 
follow up. That’s when you see the challenges in this system” 


13 The Time to Teach study found no statistically significant gender variations, except in school absence where 24 per cent of female 
teachers reported weekly absence from school compared with6 per cent of male teachers (see Figure 3). 
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While in their classroom, teachers continue to be distracted 
by family-related issues (either through visits or by receiving 
phone calls) and this shortens the time they spend teaching 
learners. Interviewed teachers pointed to stress caused by the 
pressures of looking after their families as a factor preventing them 
from concentrating on their lessons or completing their lessons 
within the allocated time. It is possible that due to the COVID-19 
pandemic, stress levels among teachers might have increased. 
Experiencing financial uncertainty due to the current economic 
crisis, having more family responsibilities at home, or learning to 
cope with an increasing workload with the challenges of remote 
education could be hindering teachers’ ability to concentrate while 
delivering lessons to students. 


“| received a call from my parents 
while | was teaching that they 
needed me to buy food. | became 
very worried because | did not 
have the financial means to, so 

| became very stressed in the 


class.” 


-Teacher, urban public school, 
Kerewan region 


2.5.3 Content knowledge and classroom management skills 


Several respondents describe teachers’ limited 
knowledge of the subjects they are teaching as an 
additional barrier to their time on task. Teachers who 
are familiar with the content of their subject are 
described as confident and more willing to come 
to school and be present in the classroom on time. 
Those who struggle however, are described as 
less punctual in coming to school or being in the 
classroom. 


“Creating a lesson plan is not an easy task. 
Sometimes your resources are very limited 
in the textbook, so you must use the internet 
io M<y-¥-] ce go) ma Kol (Lo) a=) X-\V al-1aom coler-lelefiateyar-]| 
materials.” 


—Teacher, urban private school, Brikama 
region 


Some respondents consider subject knowledge as 


directly related to how well-prepared teachers are 
to give lessons. In addition, when teachers are not 
clear about the content of their subject, they struggle 
to create engaging and efficient lesson plans, 


“Poor planning results in teachers not being 
ro) (= Ko Mero) gaye) (=1<omaal-l) mu a-xe [Ulla-remK-r-leal tale 
aKolUa=PmVAV/al=lamaareavae (om alonmel-ni-1(0) om -1alel-Vellare] 
lessons ahead of time, they do not know what 


to teach the learners so sometimes, they leave 
the classroom and let the children read on 
their own.” 


which respondents point to as a common cause of 
classroom absence and limited time on task. This Is 
especially the case in schools where teaching and 
learning materials are not readily available. Teachers 
also provide additional insight into why they might 
limit their time on task while in the classroom 
— mainly, they point to difficulties in managing 
students, especially when their classrooms are merged or overcrowded. Not being able to manage pupils 
is highlighted by several respondents as a key reason why teachers are reducing scheduled lessons or why 
pupils at their school might not be making academic progress. 


Souatcie/Ke)ar-] more leler-1dlelamelia-\eicels 
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Section 3: Strengthening teacher attendance 


In Section 2, several key factors associated with teacher attendance and time on task were highlighted. 
Notably, findings across the different levels in the education system point to difficulties with receiving salary, 
low access to health and transport services, monitoring challenges, and teacher engagement in non-teaching 
activities as key reasons why teachers may not be on task. This section looks at the potential implications of 
these factors for teacher policies and programmes and presents recommendations that may help strengthen 
MoBSE's efforts to improve teachers’ time on task in The Gambia. 


Sele 


Enhance access to receiving salary and benefits 


To improve the provision of salaries and non-salary benefits, MoBSE can benefit from considering the following: 


= Strengthen mechanisms for dispersing teachers’ salary: The ministry's collaboration with the 


Gambia Teachers Union Co-operative Credit Union (GTUCCU) for salary dispersion is presently limited 
and not accessible to most teachers included in this study. Yet the initiative is important as it saves 
teachers from visiting the bank and thus, the ministry should continue to strengthen and expand this 
partnership. Findings from this study suggest that teachers are either not aware of when GTUCCU visits 
their schools or are simply not available during that time. GTUCCU should work with head teachers to 
standardize visiting hours in advance to make it easier for teachers to collect their pay and avoid visits 
to the bank. 


Make banks accessible during non-teaching hours: For teachers whose salaries are deposited into 
their bank accounts, it is recommended that the payroll department in the MoBSE coordinates with 
the treasury at the Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs to revise banking hours to accommodate 
teachers so that they do not have to leave school to collect their wages. 


= Avoid errors in payment eligibility: Closer collaboration is needed between regional education 


directorates and the ministry to avoid delays or errors in teacher eligibility for additional allowances. 
Because local government officials support teachers when they are deployed to new schools, enhancing 
communication with the central authority regarding eligibility might also enable teachers to receive their 
incentives on time. 


3.2. Improve teachers’ living circumstances 


To ensure teachers’ living conditions do not limit them from carrying out their teaching responsibilities, the 
following measures are worth exploring: 
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=m Engage cluster monitors in delivery of new incentive packages: Because the ministry will focus 


on Regions 3, 4, and 6 when providing the new incentive packages, It is important to engage cluster 
monitors in those regions to further strengthen the effectiveness of implementation by ensuring that 
teachers who require the most support are given priority. 


Provide health-related support to teachers: The School Health and Nutrition Unit of the Ministry 
of Health and Social Well-Being should consider including teachers in its school-level healthcare plans 
for learners, which may result in additional costs but would contribute significantly towards improving 
teacher attendance. This is essential amid COVID-19. The pandemic has highlighted the vulnerability of 
education environments in The Gambia, and mainly in rural areas where schools do not have adequate 
health, biosecurity, and sanitary conditions. School conditions should be monitored by MoBSE and 
teachers should be guaranteed access to health facilities to reduce the frequency of school or classroom 
absence, lateness, or early departure due to health factors. MoBSE should also pay attention to teacher 
motivations and mental health, because COVID-19 has increased their stress levels and workload and 
has created new care responsibilities, especially for female teachers. 


Make transportation accessible: As part of its efforts to develop a national partnership strategy, the 
ministry should consider collaborating with the Ministry of Transport and Infrastructure to reduce the 
cost and enhance the availability of transport for teachers. 
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3.3. Provide training and support to teachers during non-teaching hours 


Closer collaboration and coordination between cluster monitors and school managers will help in the provision 
of relevant in-service training that does not conflict with teachers’ time on task. Steps that can be taken 
include: 


= Ensure training opportunities do not conflict with time on task: Cluster monitors need to 
coordinate with head teachers in developing a timeline for training programmes that does not conflict 
with scheduled lessons. This may require additional capacity development of head teachers, which the 
ministry should consider including as part of their efforts to strengthen school monitoring. The national 
teacher policy framework the ministry plans to develop should also include the importance of avoiding 
conflict with teaching time as this document will guide the overall structure and processes of training 
programmes in The Gambia. To provide training opportunities to teachers that does not affect their time 
on task, MoBSE should take advantage of the attention given to distance learning during the pandemic 
to promote remote training initiatives. 


=u Provide needs-based training: Head teachers should work closely with cluster monitors in developing 
context-specific training, which will also helo MoBSE achieve its aim of making the curriculum relevant 
to local needs. This approach could complement current plans to provide information, communication 
and technology training to teachers, now regarded as crucial for the implementation of remote education 
responses and hybrid learning initiatives as a result of COVID-19. 


= Expand multi-grade and multi-subject training: The Directorate of Planning should consider 
expanding provision of multi-grade and multi-subject training for in-service teachers, especially in 
schools with a shortage of teachers. REDs should also consider deploying teachers based on linguistic 
familiarity so that language barriers are minimized. 


3.4. Clarify roles and responsibilities of teachers and strengthen monitoring 


To ensure all staff (teachers, head teachers, sector monitors and regional education directors) are carrying 
out their responsibilities effectively and contributing towards enhancing teachers’ time on task, the following 
measures are worth considering: 


=u Prioritize teachers’ time on task: REDs need to work closely with cluster monitors and head teachers 
to ensure teachers are not engaged in non-teaching activities during scheduled lessons. In the long 
term, the Permanent Secretary's office could consider standardizing the practice throughout the regions 
by clarifying roles and responsibilities of educational staff in the proposed Teacher Education Policy 
framework. If future school closures are necessary due to COVID-19, learning continuity needs to be 
ensured. Gathering evidence about teacher/student remote interactions directly from parents and/ 
or students (via telephone or video calls) could help encourage teachers to remain on task. Remote 
monitoring initiatives have already been implemented in other countries like Tanzania and Mongolia 
using SMS and chatbots respectively, to gather feedback from parents on improving responses to 
remote education (Dreseen, et al., 2020). Peru has also implemented a monthly remote monitoring 
system via telephone calls with families from public schools that includes collecting data about the 
frequency and motives of teachers/students (Peruvian Ministry of Education, 2021). 


=u Increase community engagement: Since MoBSE plans to strengthen local ownership of schools as 
part of its national decentralization agenda, engaging PTAs, SMCs and mothers’ clubs in supporting 
schools with administrative tasks can help teachers to focus on teaching. It can also strengthen the 
relationship between schools and families, which is especially crucial during COVID-19. 


= Provide sanctioning authority to head teachers and cluster monitors: The MoBSE may need to 
reassess its current teacher management processes so the roles of cluster monitors and REDs are 
clearer at the school level. Expanding the sanctioning authority of cluster monitors and head teachers 
should also be considered as these actors are in an ideal position to monitor all forms of teacher 
attendance (including being in class and spending sufficient time on task). 
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Annexes 


Annex 1: Primary education trends and statistics in The Gambia 


Country context 


The Gambia is a country in West Africa surrounded by Senegal, apart from its western coastline along the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is physically and demographically one of the smallest countries in Africa. The Gambia has a 
population of over 2 million, predominantly Muslim, people. More than 60 per cent of the population is below 
the age of 24 years, and the annual population growth rate is 2.8 per cent (The Republic of The Gambia, 2014). 
Three quarters of the population lives in rural areas, with agriculture accounting for 65 per cent of employment. 
Agriculture accounts for one-third of the country’s GDP making the country largely reliant upon rainfall. The 
urban population benefits from greater incomes, higher levels of educational attainment, and better access to 
health care than the rural population (Roberts-Holmes, 2003). 


Key primary education statistics and trends 


The Gambia has a higher primary completion rate than other countries in West and Central Africa, dedicating the 
same (or higher) share of national funding to primary education. The country spends more on basic education 
than the ECOWAS subregional average, underscoring the priority made by the government to basic education. 
The Gambia allocates 3 and 8 per cent more to both lower and upper basic and secondary education than the 
regional average, respectively (World Bank, 2011). 


Notably, the government has achieved its target of 100 per cent gross enrolment in lower basic education 
see Table A1), with the number of female pupils (116.5 per cent) higher than male pupils (108.9 per cent) in 
2019. For upper basic education however, overall enrolment decreased between 2013 and 2016 (see Table A2). 
Between 2017 and 2019 these numbers appear to have improved, with steady increases in both male and 
female pupil enrolment, although the overall total in 2019 (70.5 per cent) is still below the 75 per cent target 
set in the 2004-2016 strategic plan (The Republic of The Gambia, 2016). 


— 


Table Al: Gross enrolment ratio in Table A2: Gross enrolment rate in 
lower basic education, 2010-2019 upper basic education, 2010-2019 


Year Male (%) | Female (%) | Total (%) Year Male (%) | Female (%) | Total (%) 
87.5 


yA 0) 89.1 88.3 PAO T0) 66.9 65.6 66.2 
2011 85.6 87.3 86.5 2011 65.5 66.2 65.8 
2012 89.1 91.4 90.2 2012 66.8 66.7 66.7 
PAK} 91.7 93.9 92.8 2013 68.9 67.3 68.1 
2014 95.4 98.7 97.1 2014 68.2 68.0 68.3 
2015 99.0 103.5 101.2 2015 68.3 68.2 68.3 
2016 101.4 106.7 104.1 2016 65.9 67.6 66.8 
2017 105.4 111.8 108.6 2017 65.0 69.7 67.4 
2018 108.9 116.5 112.7 2018 64.8 71.3 68.1 
2019 113.2 122.6 117.9 VAT) 67.0 73.9 70.5 


Source: Modified from Education Statistics 2018/2019, Republic of Source: Modified from Education Statistics 2018/2019, Republic of 
The Gambia, MoBSE. The Gambia, MoBSE. 
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While more children have access to primary schools than before, regional disparities are significant. The 
country is organized into six administrative regions: five regions outside the capital plus the district of Banjul 
(the capital city). As shown in Table A3, Region 5 still lags behind others while Region 1, where the capital is 
located, registers the highest enrolment rate each year. While in 2010 Regions 1 and 4 had an enrolment rate 
of over 100 per cent, by 2016 only Region 5 had an enrolment rate lower than 100 per cent. 


Table A3: Gross enrolment ratio in primary schools by region, 2010-2016 


pe Region | 2010 | zon | oraz | ors | zara | 20s | ore 


Proportion (%) 
106.6 


91.8 91.1 95.1 100.6 106 m1 112.2 
86.6 86 89 91.5 99 106.8 111.8 
105.1 94.2 97.2 103.4 101.4 101.7 102.5 
59.2 55.9 58.2 60.2 63.1 64.8 68.5 
79 75.3 83.1 85.6 90.1 95.2 101 


Source: UNICEF OoR - Innocenti, data pulled from Education Sector Strategic Plan 2016-2030, p.17 


107 109.2 109 111.7 113.8 


Compared with other SSA countries, the repetition rate is lower in The Gambia for lower basic education (5.2 
per cent) and upper basic education (4.4 per cent). Within the education system, repetition is often higher in 
the lower grades (7.8 per cent in Grade 1 and 6.6 per cent in Grade 2) than in the higher grades (2.4 per cent 
in Grade 6). Similarly, grade repetition is higher in government schools than in private schools, particularly in 
lower basic education. The Gambia has also achieved success in lowering national dropout rates in recent 
years. In 2010, the average dropout rate for lower basic education was 8.5 per cent; in 2013 this rate had 
dropped to 4.8 per cent (The Republic of The Gambia, 2016). 


Structure of the education system 


The current basic education structure was introduced in 2002 and consists of pre-primary, primary, and 
secondary education (see Figure A7). 


Figure Al: Structure of the education system 


Adolescents aged At the end of upper basic education, 

13-18 pupils receive The Gambia Basic Education 

DUPscon son earetot Certificate (GABEC). At the end of upper 
Secondary rYolttershateyg} Upperioe sic caueaion secondary, pupils receive the West African 


Bnd ieatetoncinel Senior Secondary Certificate (WASSC). 


academic or technical 
and vocational training 


Children aged 7-12 Since 2002 there is no longer a primary 
cycle certificate but automatic promotion 
with continuous assessment at the school 
level 


Primary education Free and compulsory 


Fla mealicelatetelem-relecer-hacey a Children aged 3-6 
{= 69) Duration: 3 years 
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Governance: Key actors and responsibilities 


The MoBSE is the most important actor in charge of education at national level, and is responsible for oversight 
of pre-primary, primary, and secondary education. The MoBSE is managed centrally, especially with respect 
to financial management, but partially decentralized to its six regional education directorates which facilitate 
more effective regional level operations and management (The Republic of The Gambia, 2016). Each of the 
regions has a regional education office along with a regional director. Regional directors are the key liaison 
between schools in their region and the ministry, overseeing the monitoring of activities at the school level and 
collecting key indicators regularly (World Bank, 2011). 


The country has four types of schools: government schools (owned, maintained by, and under complete 
control of the government); grant-aided schools (schools receiving grants from the country’s general revenue); 
private schools (schools other than government or assisted schools); and madrassa or Islamic schools. Islamic 
schools follow a curriculum using Arabic as the medium of instruction and emphasizing Islamic learning. 
Most Gambian madrassas are operated by private individuals, communities, or Islamic organizations with 
some support from the MoBSE. Moreover, most schools have established school governing bodies or school 
management committees that are responsible for day-to-day management (IBE-UNESCO, 2006/07). 


Challenges and strategic priorities for teaching 


In the early 2000s, against the backdrop of high population increase and scarce resources, the government 
set a number of objectives for the education sector, including increasing the output of trained teachers and 
the need to further prepare unqualified teachers (The Republic of The Gambia, 2000). Yet the issue was not 
overcome entirely because the number of teachers was still very low in the early 2000s, and the increase in 
staff members remained a strategic priority for The Gambia. Other strategic priorities included increasing the 
number of female teachers, promoting educational activities in French, improving the remuneration of teachers 
and providing professional training in special education (The Republic of The Gambia, 2008). Thus, the Gambian 
government proposed a comprehensive Education Sector Plan to be implemented by 2015 to tackle many of 
these issues, most of which, nevertheless, remain unresolved (The Republic of The Gambia, 2006). 


Currently, the main strategic priorities are: improving teacher pre-service and in-service training, implementing 
a periodic external review of teachers’ curricula, improving compensation schemes for teachers, and overall 
improving the system of school management — with particular focus on decentralization at the regional level, 
monitoring and evaluation, and financial authorities (The Republic of The Gambia, 2016) These efforts also 
include providing additional resources and support to local government officials. In addition, the 2018-2021 
national development goals focus on further enhancing education goals by providing teacher mentoring 
opportunities for in-service teachers and strengthening head teachers’ roles as leaders and mentors for 
teachers (The Republic of The Gambia, 2018). 
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Annex 2: Definition and explanatory framework 


The concept of teacher absenteeism in the Time to Teach study 


For learning to occur, several minimal conditions related to the role of teachers in the learning process need 
to be fulfilled. Specifically, teachers must be in school, in the classroom, actively teaching, and teaching with 
appropriate pedagogical and content knowledge. Based on this assumption, the Time to Teach study moves 
beyond the conventional definition of teacher attendance, which focuses mainly on presence at the school, 
and instead introduces a multi-dimensional concept of teacher absenteeism (see Figure AZ) that recognizes 
four distinct forms of teacher absence: 


(1) absence from school; 
(2) absence of punctuality (late arrival and/or early departure from school); 
(3) absence from the classroom (while in school); and, 


(4) absence from teaching (reduced time on task while in the classroom). 


Figure A2: The concept of multi-dimensional teacher absenteeism 


ATH a Yoyo) | 
absence 


Reduced Teacher Late arrival 


time : /early 
pee? absenteeism Sams 


Classroom 
absence 
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A systems approach 


As the determinants of teacher absenteeism are likely to be located at various levels of the education system, 
Time to Teach adopts a systemic analytical framework. In particular, the study follows the work of Guerrero et 
al. (2012), who suggest three sets of factors affect teacher attendance: (i) teacherlevel variables, (ii) school- 
level variables, and (iii) community-level variables. Expanding on this framework, the Time to Teach study looks 
at national and subnational level factors affecting different types of teacher absenteeism (see Figure A3). 


Figure A3: Proposed explanatory framework 


National level 


= National teacher management policies 


a Policy implementation and teacher monitoring 
capacity 


Jul oarsidleyarel Mm (e\vZc) 


= Policy implementation and teacher monitoring 
capacity 


rSYe Yoyo) | 


Community level 
absence 


= Rurality/remoteness 

= Socio-economic development 
= Community infrastructure 

a Climatic conditions 

= Conflict/insecurity 

= School-community partnership Reduced Teacher Late arrival 


= Parental engagement and monitoring capacity time : /early 
See absenteeism Genarieee 


Yo) akoye) Im (=\VAe) | 


= School infrastructure 
= Availability of teaching and learning materials 
= School management 


Classroom 
absence 


= Head teacher’s leadership style and monitoring 
capacity 
a Work environment and norms 


= Pupil behaviour/absenteeism 


Teacher level 


u Age, gender, level of education and training, 
years of experience, employment status 

a lntrinsic motivation, work ethic and professionalism, 
health, family/personal issues, social/community 
obligations, alternative employment 


Source: Adaptation of the work of Guerrero et al., ‘What works to improve teacher attendance in developing countries: A systematic 
review’, 2012. London: EPP! Centre, Social Science Research Unit, Institute of Education, University of London 
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